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Prof. Thomas : — I suppose there are Shakesperian scholars with us 
who would be able to discuss this paper but for the fact that we have 
only the skeleton of the argument before us. The argument can only 
appeal to us in full force when the paper is printed in our proceed- 
ings. If there is to be no further discussion of this paper, our next 
communication will be entitled : 

2. "A Forerunner of Bunyan in the 12th Century"* by 
Kuno Francke, Harvard University. 

Discussion was opened on this paper by Professor Francis 
H. Stoddard, Univ. of the City of New York, who said : 

It gives me pleasure to express at once my very great interest in 
the able paper to which we have just listened. The subject is an at- 
tractive one and the paper presents many lines of thought suggestive 
for discussion. But I appear now to open the debate upon five 
minutes notice, as substitute for Professor Cook, of Yale University, 
who is unfortunately detained, and I hesitate to take up any of these 
matters in a technical and detailed manner lest I do less than justice 
to the position taken in the paper if I debate them in the light of the 
impressions gained in a single hearing. 

There are two or three considerations of a general character, how- 
ever, which have been suggested by the paper, upon which you will 
permit me to dwell for a moment. In the first place, it appears to 
me that the description of the writer in question, as a "forerunner " 
of Bunyan, is most happy. I have sometimes thought that we are all 
of us apt to take extreme position's when confronted — as of course we 
constantly are — with problems of literary relationship involving ap- 
parent dependence or indebtedness. For example, when we read 
Dante, we are reminded of the "Vision of St. Paul," of the "Vision 
of Furseus," of the " Vision of Tundale," of the similarity in clothing 
and in essence to something of an older date. So when we read 
Milton we think of Andreino and of Cedmon. I think we are 
apt, in such case, to affirm, or to deny, a relationship of perhaps too 
obvious a character. Indeed, one may say that a relationship can be 
historically false and yet spiritually true. The same literary spirit 
may be the vitalizing force upon creative minds in different eyes. 
Now, in this sense at least, it appears to me that we have had present- 
ed to us the work of a forerunner of Bunyan and I think the desig- 
nation a most fit one. There was also, as you all know, another fore- 
runner — Guillaume de Deguilleville — to whose work entitled 'Le 
Pelerinage De L'Ame,' Dr. Francke has made allusion. Nearer 
to Bunyan in time he is also more like to Bunyan in general plan 
and detail. But de Deguileville derives, as he himself says, from 
the Vision of the Romance of the Rose, so the relationship problem 
becomes intricate, instead of more simple, as one examines it. 

* Published in Supplement to vol. v, no. 2 of Publications, pp. 175-184/under the title : 
" Modern Ideas in the Middle Ages." 
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Such studies as these can, I think, be fairly criticized here from 
either the technical or the literary standpoint. Considered as literary 
work, then, I think such study as this of Dr. Francke of great value. 
It is of value, in the first place, because it brings forcibly to our minds 
the short distance in respect of form and the immeasurable diver- 
gence in less tangible characteristics that separate such a writer as 
Bunyan from each and all of his forerunners. It is of value, in the 
second place, because it makes clear to our minds the unity that 
underlies all mind work of a high order. 

These considerations of a general nature, then, have been suggest- 
ed to me by the first hearing of this able paper. I hope that we may 
all have opportunity later to study it with the care which its import- 
ance demands. 

Prof. Thomas : — Professor Stoddard has spoken in his ordinary 
manner ; we have no reason to regret that our active and efficient 
Secretary called upon him to open the discussion. 

Dr. Edward E. Hale, Jr. (Cornell Univ.): — I would like to ask a 
question of Dr. Francke. Do I understand that this is the first 
complete Latin poem in this particular form ? 

Dr. Francke : — In this particular form of pilgrimage. 

Dr. Hale : — I should like to inquire also why the name of Bunyan 
should have been coupled with that of Architrenius ? I received 
great pleasure from the reading of the paper, which introduced me to 
a literature with which I was not acquainted, and which I shall be 
glad to learn more of; yet it appeared to me that what Dr. Francke 
spoke of was wholly unconnected with Bunyan 's work except in one 
particular; namely, in certain portions of the literature spoken of ; 
certain portions were allegorical, and BuNYAN'swork is allegorical. 
It seems to me, as far as I know Bunyan, and as far as I have 
gathered an idea of the literature here treated, that in other respects, 
excepting the power of the allegory, the two are wholly and entirely 
dissimilar ; and the fact that both are allegory, is the only connection 
with the ' Pilgrim's Progress.' It would seem that the name of Bun- 
yan ought not to have been introduced, because there are many 
other allegories of great reputation, and there are numbers of writers 
whose allegories seem to me more nearly connected with the matter 
in hand than the ' Pilgrim's Progress.' I speak with much diffidence 
on the question, for I am wholly unacquainted with these allegories 
of the middle ages except through such reading as one is able to do 
in a general way. I therefore ask for information. 

Dr. Francke : — I am glad to say that to my mind the two works 
are both under the allegory form of pilgrimage. That one point of 
comparison can be made ; I do not know of any other. 

Dr. Hale : — Mr. Chairman, if I might speak again on the subject, I 
would say that the discussion between Professor Francke and my- 
self on the matter has already been attended with good results, it 
is a matter of fact, undoubtedly, that two works under discussion 
were pilgrimages, but except for that I think the work of Archi- 
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trenius bears no resemblance to the ' Pilgrim's Progress.' I don't 
suppose in the amount of time which is allowed to speeches, I could 
make that clear, even if it were within my ability to do so. I should 
like to state a certain fact, that both are allegories and that both 
concern some pilgrimage of a certain sort ; in this one point is there 
a resemblance between the 'Architrenius,' and the 'Pilgrims Pro- 
gress.' The two works, in spirit, in intent, in manner of carrying out, 
in literary form, in fact in almost every other respect in which we can 
look upon works of genius, are unlike. They are both allegorical 
(different sorts of allegory, however), and both of them are concerned 
with a pilgrimage; except that, in 'Architrenius,' the Pilgrim is in a 
manner constantly forgotten, for long digressions of a satirical and 
not allegorical nature. 

Dr. F. M. Warren (Johns Hopkins Univ.) : — I understand from 
Dr. Francke, that this is the first idea so far as he knows, in Latin, 
of an allegorical voyage or journey, which I also understand to be 
the plan of the ' Pilgrim's Progress.' I would call Dr. Hale's atten- 
tion to the fact that a contemporary of De Anville, practically con- 
temporary at least, a man who was dead before 1235, Raoul de 
Houdan, wrote two poems of allegory, the origin of which I have 
never known and haven't been able to find out ; but evidently he 
takes his plan from this poem, so far as I am able to find out. 
Raoul de Houdan is the first French writer of allegory of any note, 
at least the first writer whose poems have been preserved, and he 
was followed, as you know, by a crowd of others. The machinery 
thus set in motion is carried on in Latin and French, and I suppose 
in the other languages, of which I know nothing personally, until 
the 'Pelerinage de I'Arae' of Guillaume de Deguilleville to which 
Dr. Francke alluded, and which is supposed to be at least some- 
what connected with Bunyan's 'Pilgrim's Progress.' 

Dr. Hale : — I should say that Dr. Francke proved that, so far as 
I can judge from reading; it does seem to me that a very strong re- 
semblance indeed exists between the two writers. 

A member : — There is danger in discussions of this sort of under- 
estimating the evidence of such comparisons, or of overestimating 
the same. I think that the right point of view is somewhat between 
these. In reference to literature as moving in circles of wide com- 
pass, I think that may not always be the case. I notice in the latest 
works of writers like Shakespeare a curious indication of this. In 
many of these authors ; for example, under Bacon, I think he does 
not refer at all to these sources which have been known, or for some 
time hinted at ; and in a similar case he traces this relation to the 
supposed source. Much, I find, will always come from a study of 
this kind if the conditions are always kept well in mind. The differ- 
ence between Bunvan and one of the allegorists of Bunyan's time 
is, I think, the lack of the imaginative qualities. Bunyan has no 
imagination. He has vision, and in that characteristic he would be 
associated with the author of the 'Architrenius.' He never indulges, 
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in the course of his study, in theological disquisitions. Perhaps he 
does not forget himself, as Milton sometimes did, to devote 
hundreds of lines to predestination. He is not abstract in that way, 
after the manner of the French poet. He is always crude, and has 
vision, everything in contrast to imagination. 

Dr. Greene : — I must take exception to one or two statements of 
the last speaker. It seems to me that Bunvan has very long dis- 
quisitions of a theological kind. I don't know what else to term the 
catechising of Christiana's children, or the rather long treatise on 
predestination, which seems to be based upon the Calvinistic theolo- 
gy- 

Dr. Hale:— That is in concrete form. One question I would like 
to ask before I sit down. Do I understand that this work of Mr. 
Hill, at which I have merely glanced, states definitely that Bunyan 
had used the work ; or merely by tradition as it were ? I have not 
understood that he made a direct use of it. 

Dr. Warren: — There is absolutely no evidence of the case. It is 
an instance of one of the things that come to me very frequently in 
regard to such matters ; it seems false, but is strictly true. Now, for 
instance, there was no use made of this Raoul de Houdan poem as 
far as we know : — there exists at least no historical evidence on that 
line. Spiritually there is a distinct connection between them ; be- 
tween the 'Pelerinage de l'Ame' of de Deguilleville and the work 
of Bunvan there is a marked resemblance. 

Dr. Franke : — I thank you, Mr. President, for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to say that I entirely agree with the opinion that has just been 
expressed of the spirit of the middle ages. If I said in my paper 
that the prevailing sentiment of the didactic writers was a democratic 
one, I did not mean to imply that these writers had any such concep- 
tion of a democracy as we have nowadays. It would be preposterous 
to think that a writer of the twelfth or even the fourteenth century 
should have conceived of a state of society not regulated by the great 
institutions of empire and papacy. All I wanted to say was that in 
the didactic poetry we have not a few symptoms of a greater sympathy 
with the citizen class than with the feudal lords and vassals. And I 
suppose we will not deny that in the city life of the twelfth to the 
fourteenth centuries are to be found the first beginnings of modern 
democracy. 

Prof. Adolph Gerber (Earlham College) : — I have been very much 
interested in what Dr. Francke said . concerning the wish of the 
donkey for a longer tail and his desire to study. This furnishes an- 
other instance of how easily things originally attributed to one animal 
were transferred to another. In the animal epics of the Middle Ages, 
it is the wolf who loses his tail by fishing in the ice and (in conformity 
with the sentiment expressed in St. Matthew viii, 15), it was also the 
wolf who became a monk and tried to study. To be sure, there are 
also other animals losing their tails, or wishing for a longer one, and 
not unfrequently the fox engages in studies, but only the wolf both 
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attempts to study and gets into trouble with his tail, and, though I 
am not aware of his asking for another tail in any of the epics, a 
Transylvanian story, where he does this is, probably, based upon old 
popular tradition. — Since there is no reason why a donkey should 
wish for a longer tail or engage in studies, it is clear that he has 
taken the place of the wolf. 

Prof. H. S. White (Cornell University) :— With regard to the 
democratic tendency to which reference has been made, one may say 
that some of these Mediaeval writers occasionly exercised, perhaps 
unconsciously, what might be called a democratic influence, if we 
consider that tendency to be illustrated by any revolt against heredi- 
tary authority. Vogelweide, of course, could not be styled demo- 
cratic in any modern sense of the word. He was himself a knight 
and a hanger-on at various courts ; but, at the same time, in his attack 
on the Pope he struck at established authority as represented by the 
Papal chair, and to this extent was a disintegrating influence in sepa- 
rating church and state, and in so far one of the forerunners of 
Luther. Certainly we have sufficient contemporary evidence as to 
the power of Walther's words. (See Thomasin von Zerclaria.) 
But the vision was to be a vision for many days. 

Dr. Learned (Johns Hopkins) : — It seems to me there are two dif- 
ferent conceptions of democracy in this discussion. What is meant 
by "democratic " ? If the term is to be understood in the nineteenth 
century sense, the opposition referred to was not democratic. If it is 
to be applied to the more cultivated and influential worldly class of 
the twelfth century, then it was democratic. In a word, the whole 
discussion turns upon the definition of terms. No reference has been 
made to the Cluuy movement which, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, had occasioned the opposition under discussion. In the 
present case the conflict was between the rigid rule of a strong church 
party on the one hand, and the worldy-minded, aristocratic and cleri- 
cal classes on the other. Hence the opposition was not "demo- 
cratic," but rather "aristocratic " from the nineteenth century point 
of view. 

Prof. A. M. Elliott (Johns Hopkins) : — I want to make just one 
remark. An interesting feature to me of Dr. Francke's paper was 
this idea of opposition to clerical authority that he mentioned. We 
are forcibly reminded of a celebrated Provencal poem by Guillem 
Figueira, entitled "Roma," which was one of the most scathing 
criticisms that we have, perhaps, in any old European literature on 
the then existing order of things, from the church point of view ; and 
the thought occurred to me, how valuable such a study might be if we 
could have all this early, literary tendency, toward liberal democratic 
notions put together and characterized according to the rubrics and 
countries in which they appear. 

The next contribution presented was on 
3. "William Thornton, a Phonetic Pioneer," by Professor 
C. B. Wright, Middlebury College. 



